IN  REFERENCE  TO  CLOTHING. 

Now  boys,  study  your  own  interests,  and  don’t  throw  away  any  money  this  fall  in  buying 
your  Overcoat  or  Suit.  No  tailoring  establishment  in  Belleville  can  turn  out 
finer  material  or  workmanship,  and  we  save  you  $7.00,  to  $10.00, 
on  every  suit  or  overcoat  you  buy.  Don’t  take  our  word 
for  it,  come  in  and  take  a  look  at  what  we  have  to 
offer.  As  to  our  business  reputation  we 
refer  you  to  Principal  Dyer  or  any 
teacher  connected  with  the 
College. 

THE  OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  HOUSE 


The  Students 


m/ 


Who  wish  to  study  their  own  interests  as  well 
as  their  room  mate,  will  order  their  “Nick-nacks” 
from  the  CITY  STEAM  BAKERY,  where  every 
attention  is  given  to  delivering  their  purchases, 
no  matter  how  small. 

CAKES,  CANDY,  FRUITS,  OYSTERS,  &c. 


JAS.  WALLACE  &  CO. 


^STUDENTS’  HEADQUARTERS 


-FOR- 


SHIRTS,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOYES, 
UNDERWEAR,  TIES,  SCARFS,  &c. 

10  °/o  off  to  students.  Try  our  new  King  Shirt. 

A.  E.  FISH  &  CO. 

260,  Front  Street,  Belleville. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


In  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto.; 


—  '  »n 

A  special  examination  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  the 
month  of  June,  admitting  to  second  years  status  is  open  to  the  students  of 

ALBERT  COLLEGE,  BELLEVILLE. 

The  federated  faculties  afford  a  staff  of  forty-five  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  Arts,  Law  and  Theology. 
The  two  libraries  open  to  our  students,  number  about  sixty  thousand  volumes. 

Lectures  begin  October  1st.  Board  in  convenient  Christian  homes  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week. 

N.  BURWfISH,  S.T.D.,  L.L.D. 

President. 


Toronto,  October  1st,  1895. 


ALBERT  COLLEGE 


IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

^BELLEVILLE,  -  -  -  ONTARIO.^ 

Grants  Diplomas  in  “  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  “  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,”  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
ARTS,”  “  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION,”  and  Collegiate  Courses. 

j|5P=‘Large  classes  are  prepared  annually  for  matriculation  in  Arts,  Medicine,  etc.,  for  Teachers 
Certificates,  and  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

For  Annual  Announcement  Address, 

REV.  W.  P.  DYER,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc , 

Principal. 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  Affiliation  with  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Queens  University ,  and  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

AND  ESPECIALLY  RECOGNIZED  BY 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  and  by  the 
Conjoint  Examining  Boards  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Summer  Session  begins  APRIL  21st,  ends  JUNE  30tli ;  the  Winter  Session  begins 
on  OCTOBER  1st  of  each  year,  and  last  SIX  MONTHS. 

For  Summer  or  Winter  Session  announcements,  and  all  other  information  in  regard 
to  Lectures,  Graduation,  Scholarships,  Medals,  etc.,  apply  to 

W.  B.  G-EIKIE,  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.C.L., 
Holyrood  Villa,  52  Maitland  St.,  Toronto.  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 


BEWARE. 


“01j  JHortal  man  ;  in  every  aet  beware 
Per  one  false  step  may  eause  an  age  of  eare, 
Ever  Tfyy  credit  keep.  Tis  quickly  gone 
Tljougfy  gained  by  many  actions,  lost  by  one. 


THE  BEST  WJ1Y 


When  the  inquisitive  owner  of  the  camel  asked  that  patient  quadruped.  “Would  you 
rather  go  up  hill  or  down  ?  the  camel  was  vankee  enough  to  answer  the  question  by  asking  an¬ 
other  :  “Pray  master,  is  the  level  way  across  the  plain  shut  up  ?  So  with  us  we  have  travelled 
no  devious  route  to  popularity,  Straight  goods,  straight  prices,  &  straight  methods  are  good 
enough  for  us. 

LOUIS  BENMORE,  Leading1  Grocer. 

Successor  to  Walmsley  &  Spafford,  Cor.  Front  and  Hotel  St.,  Belleville. 


Glasgow  Warehouse, 

BELLEVILLE. 

We  are  without  doubt  showing  the  prettiest  Dress  Goods  in 
the  city. 

Fifty  French  Pattern  Dresses  to  choose  from--the  very  latest. 


100  Columbian  Tweed  Dress  Patterns, 

No  two  alike— very  pretty. 


Black  and  Colored  Coating  Serges. 
Black  and  Colored  Henriettas. 
Black  and  Colored  Wool  Sateens. 


Silk,  and  Silk  &  Wool  mixtures  in  delicate  shades 
for  evening  wear. 


Also  a  fall  range  of  Priestly’s  Dress  Goods. 
Goods  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no 
recommendation. 

Black  Countess  Dress  Silks, 

Black  Duchess  Satins. 


These  Also  Mantles,  Ulsters,  Fur  Capes,  Golf  Cloakings, 
special  &e.  &c. 

Ladies’  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Kid  Gloves,  Ribbons, 
Laces  &c. 


^^"Dress  Making  and  Tailoring  on  the  premises. 

Your  patronage  solicited. 

VANDERVOORT  &  GIBSON, 


Direct  Importers. 


Everybody 

Will  fldmit 

THAT  THESE  FIGURES 
DENOTE  SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS  W*'  r 


YEAR. 

No.  of 
Policies  in 
force  at  end 
of  year. 

Insurance  in  force  at 
end  of  each  year. 

Assets  at  end  of  each  year, 
not  including  cap  /tal 
uncalled. 

1888 

1,462 

$2,371,200 

$86,858 . 

1889 

1,957 

$2,984,972 

$114,588 

1890 

2,445 

$3,484,003 

$155,055 

1891 

3,090 

$4,068,271 

$186,941 

1892 

3,474 

$4,543,176 

$237,344 

1893 

4,148 

$5,269,620 

$298,422 

1894 

4,793 

$5,877,958 

$365,567 

/-H-HH- W-' 

A  QlrruiflPCnii  The  Company’s  latest  Annual  Re- 

il  Dig  illllUcilll  port  aays;„We  did  not  have  a  GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 

Statement  single  Dollar’s  worth  of  real  estate  MONEY  TO  LOAN 

on  our  hands,  or  a  single  dollar  of  interest  overdue  and  in  arrears.” - - ■ 


Policies  issued  on  all  the  best  approved  plans,  both  Level  and 
Natural  Premium.  Total  abstaners  kept  in  a  separate  class,  thereby 
getting  the  advantage  of  their  superior  longevity. 


OUR  ADVOCATE,  The  Company’s  Paper,  or  its  Annual  Report 

will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  by 


THE  TEMPERANCE  AND  GENERAL 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 


Head  Office  :  MANNING  ARCADE,  TORONTO. 

HON.  G.  15.  ROSS,  President,  JI.  SOTJiERLJLNB,  Manager. 


A  GREAT  STORE. 


The  success  of  Gough's  New  Store  is  Pehnonienal.  Profit  is  sacrificed  ou  the  altar  of  Popularity,  and 
Paens  of  the  multitude  (our  Patrons)  proclaim  we  are  the  People.  We  are  going  to  offer  still  greater  induce¬ 
ments  than  ever.  Remember  we  don’t  advertise  to  give  goods  for  nothing.  There  is  not  much  gained  by 
purchasing  TRASH,  even  if  the  price  seems  abnormally  low.  There  is  a7r  old  sayirrg  that  an  article  given  for 
nothing  is  usually  worth  just  that  amount,  and  this  aphorism  usually  applies  with  considerable  force  to 
bargains  secured  from  UNSCRUPULOUS  MERCHANTS  who  are  neglecting  their  own  business  and  minding 
ours  by  continually  throwing  mud  at  us,  and  why  all  this  mud  throwing  ?  Simply  because  we  sell  goods 
cheap,  too  cheap  for  those  small  dealers  to  stay  in  the  race  and  this  is  the  way  they  try  to  get  back  at  us,  a 
poor  way  indeed,  but  then  we  should  not  complain  of  free  advertising.  No  ! 


says,  and  he  defies  contradiction,  that  his  Clothing  is  the  FINEST.  BEST  MADE,  and  CHEAPEST  in  Canada, 
and  any  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  call  can  certainly  see  Our  Stock  is  the  largest.  Say  nothing  of  our 
other  seven  big  stores.  Our  special  this  Fall  is  our 

A  fine  Melton  or  Beaver  Overcoat  for  $12.50.  sold  by  other  dealers  for  $18.00 ;  and  a  fine  French  Worsted 
Overcoat  (call  custom  made)  for  $12.00,  sold  by  other  dealers  for  $17.00.  These  are  the  class  of  goods  MR. 
GOuGH  is  selling  this  Fall.  True,  they  are  not  low  priced,  but  they  are  Marvels  of  Cheapness  nevertheless. 
Of  course  we  also  have  the  Heavy  Frize  Overcoats  at  $3.75,  so  loudly  advertised  by  High  Price  fellows  at  $5. 

Mothers,  see  our  Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing  before  buying  elsewhere.  No  matter  what  you  see  or 
where  you  see  it,  we  will  sell  you  a  better  article  at  a  less  price.  If  we  don’t  we  will  refund  your  money. 

GOUG.H  THE  WONDERFUL  CHEAP  IAN, 

318  and  320,FrontStreet  Belleville  Ont. 

(Brignall  &  Thompson’s  old  stand. ) 

ASSOCIATED  STORES, --Peterboro,  Lindsay,  Port  Hope,  Orillia,  &  Barrie. 
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EDITORIAL. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high  raised  battlement  or  labored  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  ditch  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  proud  navies  ride. 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts 
Where  low  browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

But  men,  high  minded  men 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  beasts  endued 
In  forest,  brake  and  den 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude 

Men  who  know  their  rights,  and  knowing, 

dare  maintain. 


Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations, 

Burke. 


The  life  history  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals  may  be  divided  into  periods,  each 
of  which  has  a  distinguishing  feature  or  character¬ 
istic  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  process  of  making 


paper,  the  manufacturer  frequently  impresses  on 
the  sheets  a  distinctive  symbol,  called  the  ‘water 
mark’;  so,  we  might  say,  each  successive  stage  in 
national  and  in  individual  life  has  its  impress  or 
watermark  which  serves  to  mark  off  or  disting¬ 
uish  that  particular  period  from  all  others. 

In  this  age  of  such  intense  intellectual, 
moral  and  commercial  activity,  it  might  seem 
somewhat  difficult  to  differentiate  from  the  in¬ 
tricate  intermingling  of  these  activities  any  well 
defined  and  distinct  principle  which,  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  the  ‘watermark’  of  the  present  age. 

The  present  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
age  of  ‘shams,’  or  the  ‘practical’  age,  or  the  ‘era 
of  electricity’,  and  many  and  varied  are  the 
I  terms  used  to  describe  the  closing  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To  a  limited  extent  these 
popular  descriptive  terms  are  applicable  to  the 
present  age.  But  so  far  as  our  own  country  is 
concerned,  the  historian  of  a  future  age  will  find 
on  the  record  of  the  present  generation  an  im¬ 
press  from  a  more  potent  force  than  any  yet  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  and  that  potent  force  is  the  power  of 
education,  a  power  which  leaves  its  impress  on 
eveiy  subject  of  the  state  as  well  as  on  the  state 
itself ;  a  power  which  moulds  alike  the  private 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  public  institutions 
of  the  commonwealth ,  and  gives  point  and  dir¬ 
ection  to  the  industrial  activities  of  the  nation. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  to  the  one  who 
bases  a  judgment  as  to  the  true  importance  and 
value  of  an  object  on  mere  appearance  and  ap¬ 
parent  size,  the  selection  of  education  as  the 
‘water-mark’  of  the  age  will  appear  strange  and 
untenable. 
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■  To  the  old  prophet  down  at  Horeb,  God  did 
not  reveal  himself  either  in  the  mighty  earth¬ 
quake  or  in  the  great  and  terrible  wind  which 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks,  but  in  the  still  small 
voice  came  the  revelation.  Oft  times  they  ‘who 
clamor  loudest  at  the  door’  are  least  worthy  of 
admittance,  and  the  loud-mouthed  orator  too 
frequently  gives  the  listner  for  his  pains  ‘sound 
and  nothing  more’.  With  all  its  beauty  of  blen¬ 
ded  rainbow  hue,  a  bubble  dancing  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  though  it  may  be  many  times  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  a  shining  pearl  or  a  crystal 
diamond  is  infinitely  less  in  value.  So  those 
activities  which  make  the  most  stir  and  bustle 
in  the  world  and  thus  attract  to  themselves  a 
large  share  of  attention,  are  not  those  which 
most  affect  the  destinities  of  individuals  and  of 
nations,  and  are  usually  found  to  be  the  less  val¬ 
uable  in  dii’ect  proportion  to  the  greater  show 
they  make. 

But  even  to  those  whose  opinion  as  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  a  subject  is  swayed  by 
the  amount  of  public  attention  bestowed  upon  it, 
education  must  occupy  no  mean  place.  It  is  one 
of  the  live  subjects  of  the  day,  and  to  more  than 
one  politician,  aye,  and  to  more  than  one  govern¬ 
ment,  it  will  in  the  near  future  prove  the  touch¬ 
stone  to  success  or  the  juggernaut  of  destruction. 
It  is  a  term  which  falls  daily  from  the  lips  of 
many  thousands  :  it  is  the  climax  of  the  ambition 
of  multitudes  in  this  fair  land  :  it  is  the  bright, 
prophetic  star,  to  the  youth  of  Ontario  who 
crowd  the  halls  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  and, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  a  gift  from  the 
state  to  every  subject. 

Our  national  system  of  education,  founded 
by  the  genius  of  a  Ryerson,  fostered  by  the  pat¬ 
ernal  care  of  an  enlightened  government,  sustain¬ 
ed  by  an  appreciative  people  and  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  by  the  liberal  and  ad¬ 
vanced  views  and  the  statesmanlike  abilities  of 
two  successive  Ministers  of  Education,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world.  That 
Ontario  pays  annually  more  than  $5,000,000  for 
educational  purposes  of  a  sectarian  character  and 


that  in  the  last  twelve  years  the  attendance  at 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  trebled, 
are  facts  sufficient  to  show  how  this  great  subject 
is  affecting  our  national  life. 

If  to  the  thousands  of  secular  schools 
throughout  the  country  be  added  the  l’eligious 
schools  of  various  kinds,  all  with  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  complement  of  teachers,  it  can  easily 
be  believed  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  coin- 
unity  is  uninfluenced  by  what  may,  at  least,  be 
called  a  formal  education.  Indeed  the  very  in¬ 
tensity  of  modern  life,  with  its  ever  increasing- 
competition,  could  never  keep  its  accelerating- 
pace  without  the  continued  multiplicitation  of 
educational  agencies  of  a  special  nature :  and  the 
advance  of  education  is  the  measure  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization. 

Although  education  occupies  so  prominent 
a  position  among  the  institutions  of  the  state 
and  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  potent  factor  in 
determining  the  trend  of  public  and  private  life, 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  as 
to  its  real  character  and  object ;  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  are  the  functions  of  its  various  agencies  mis¬ 
understood  and  their  usefulness  lessened. 

The  popular  idea  that  education  is  merely 
the  acquisition  of  certain  facts  and  theories  ;  a 
certain  acquaintance  with  ologies  and  isms  having 
as  a  basis  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  three  ‘RV  ; 
that  a  school-room  is  an  educationial  packing¬ 
house,  and  getting  an  education  just  a  sort  of 
cramming  process  analogous  to  fattening  fowls 
for  market  ;  that  a  teacher  is  nothing  but  a 
a  pitcher  out  of  whose  fulness  a  small  quantity 
of  the  crystal  element  from  the  “Pierian  Spring” 
is  showered  upon  the  dry  soil  of  the  infant  mind 
thus  clothing  it  with  the  “  shooting  verdure  of 
the  voung  idea,”  rather  than  that  it  is  his  to 
rouse  the  noble  thought  and  fix  the  generous 
purpose  in  the  youthful  breast,  is  the  outcome  of 
such  a  misconception  of  education  and  therefore 
of  educatiors. 

In  its  widest  sense,  education  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  intellectual,  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  qualities  of  man  and  consequently  embraces 
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all  those  influences  which  form  character.  That 
system  of  education  which  fails  to  provide -for 
the  full  and  systematic  development  of  the  child 
in  its  threefold  nature,  is  far  from  being  what  it 
should  be ;  and  the  educator  who  fails  to  realize 
and  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  development 
of  a  proper  character  is  not  only  the  present  but 
the  ultimate  object,  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
his  labor,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  his  en¬ 
deavors,  has  yet  to  learn  the  true  rudiments  of 
his  profession  and  needs  to  be  instructed  in  the 
true  object  of  this  greatest  of  sciences. 

Education  is  a  lifelong  process  ;  it  begins 
and  ends  with  life.  Through  the  senses,  those 
gateways  of  knowledge,  the  child  begins  the 
process  by  the  activity  of  its  instincts.  It  is 
continued  in  the  family  and  the  school,  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  and  by 
reading,  by  reflection,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity  does  his  nature  reach  its  measure  of 
perfection. 

The  education  received  at  the  home  and  in 
the  school,  far  from  being  the  whole,  is  but 
furnishing  the  youth  with  the  implements  of 
self-education  in  future  years,  which  is  the  true 
education  as  it  is  that  which  determines  his 
character  and  position. 

Primarily  this  work  devolves  on  the  home  to 
this  extent,  that  by  sympathy,  by  example,  by 
discipline,  by  admonition  it  develops  good  habits, 
right  sentiments  and  purposes,  and  quickens  into 
life  the  latent  powers  of  intelligence  ;  and  for  the 
rest,  is  bound  to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to 
the  school  provided  by  the  state  to  supplement 
the  home  efforts.  The  home  is  as  much  bound 
to  educate  the  child  as  to  provide  for  its  physical 
wants,  and  the  conjoint  responsibility  of  the 
home  and  the  state  in  this  matter  needs  to  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  at  a  time  when  the  duty  of  the  home 
appears  to  be  largly  lost  sight  of. 

The  function  of  the  school  is  to  supplement 
the  endeavors  of  the  home  and  to  supply  that 
technical  education  which  would  manifestly  be 
beyond  the  unaided  effort  of  the  family.  Its 
great  object  is  to  discipline  the  mind  ;  to  elevate 
the  character,  to  foster  the  growth  of  morality, 


to  quicken  the  intelligence,  and  to  send  the  youth 
from  its  portals  to  take  his  place  on  the  worlds 
stage  of  action,  equipped  for  future  self-educat¬ 
ion  and  with  that  control  over  self  which  alone 
can  cause  him  to  develop  into  a  useful, law  abid¬ 
ing  citizen. 

Education  and  instruction  are  taken  by 
many  as  synonymous  terms.  While  inseparable 
in  proper  practice,  they  are  distinct  in  idea,  and 
each  does  not  exist  solely  for  the  other.  Instruct¬ 
ion  imparts  knowledge  and  so  makes  the  person 
well  informed  ;  education  requires  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind  on  the  knowledge  im¬ 
parted  and  thus  makes  the  person  intelligent. 
Instruction  is  the  food  of  the  mind  ;  education 
is  the  mental  digestive  power  by  which  the 
imparted  knowledge  is  assimilated  and  made  fit 
to  support  mental  growth. 

Many  by  thus  confounding  these  terms  and 
the  ideas  connected  with  them,  have  committed 
a  fatal  error  in  supposing  study  to  be  the  whole 
of  education  ;  and  the  teacher  who  concludes  his 
whole  duty  is  discharged  when  sutiable  instruct¬ 
ion  has  been  given,  lowers  the  dignity  of  his  work 
and  does  not  properly  magnify  his  office. 

It  may  be  true  that 
As  dew  and  rain,  as  light  and  air, 

From  Heaven  instruction  came. 

The  waste  of  nature  to  repair, 

Kindle  a  sacred  flame. 

A  flame  to  purify  the  earth 
Exalt  her  sons  on  high, 

And  fit  them  for  their  second  birth — 

Their  birth  beyond  the  sky. 

Still  it  is  only  a  branch  of 
Education  and  a  subordinate  branch  at  that. 

“Education  is  that  which  by  forming  the 
moral  character  of  man,  suitably  prepares  us  for 
the  high  destiny  of  our  nature,  and  enables  us  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  all  the  gifts  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  ptovidence;  it  cultivates  the  first 
stage  of  existence  to  make  the  whole  life  fertile  ; 
it  guides  us  throught  thistranstion  scene ;  it  pre¬ 
pairs  us  for  our  eternal  state;  by  its  power  the 
wand  of  science  has  touched  the  hills  and  from 
their  bosom  has  gushed  a  golden  stream,  which 
flowing  through  the  channels  of  commerce,  has 
quickened  the  pulses  of  trade  ;  it  has  harnessed 
the  powers  of  nature  to  the  chariot  of  man’s  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  it  has  plucked  the  lightning  of 
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heaven  and  sent  it  with  its  winged  speed 
a  docile  messenger  across  trackless  deserts  and 
under  fathomless  seas  to  carry  man’s  will  to  re¬ 
mote  regions  :  it  has  caused  many  a  desert  to  re¬ 
joice  and  blosom  as  the  rose  ;  it  is  the  agent  by 
which  alone,  man  can  fulfil  the  command  of  the 
Creator  to  subdue  the  earth  ;  and  wherever 
its  benign  light  shines  it  dissipates  the  evils  of 
ignorance,  diminishes  poverty  and  crime  and  ad¬ 
vances  the  great  end  of  life — human  happiness. 

The  Times  will  ever  be  found  loyal  to  Can¬ 
ada.  We  desire  to  see  Canadians  prize  their  heri¬ 
tage  more.  Though  we  had  no  control  over  the 
place  of  our  birth,  yet  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  born  in  Canada.  Her  influences  surround¬ 
ed  our  childhood  and  manhood  finds  us  citizens 
of  a  prosperous  and  civilized  country. 

Canada  has  the  elements  of  a  truly  great 
country.  Her  territories  are  wide,  giving  room 
for  a  mighty  population,  her  climate  is  mostly 
temperate,  her  soil  is  fertile  and  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  fit  for  agriculture,  the  products  of 
her  mines  are  valuable  and  are  only  waiting  to 
be  dug  up,  her  people  are  free  and  have  a  voice 
in  how  they  are  to  be  governed. 

Canadian  products  are  prized  in  every 
country  of  the  world.  We  Canadians  could  live 
on  the  productions  of  our  own  country,  but 
should  we  desire  to  use  our  spending  money  we 
find  people  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  willing 
to  supply  us  with  their  goods.  United  States 
and  India  will  supply  us  with  cotton  at  cut  rates, 
England  will  manufacture  it  for  us,  China  and 
Japan  vie  with  each  other  in  supplying  us  with 
tea.  So  the  food  we  eat  and  the  clothes  we  wear 
indicate  the  homage  rendered  to  us. 

The  beauties  of  our  land  are  not  sufficiently 
known  to  us.  Her  mountain  ranges  are  lofty  and 
the  scenery  sublime,  her  plains  are  wide  and  her 
rivers  long  and  mighty.  The  peaceful  lakes 
which  hug  her  shores  or  lie  peacefully  in  her 
bosom  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  and  the  forests  which  clothe  her  hills 
are  unsurpassed  in  grandur. 

But  best  of  all  Canada  is  a  free  country.  Her 
sons  have  never  been  slaves.  Her  name  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  slave  as  he  hastened  towards 


her  borders  from  the  thraldom  of  slavery.  The 
rights  of  all  classes  of  society  are  respected  and 
the  safety  of  all  preserved.  By  her  institutions 
of  learning  and  opportunities  of  business  all  are 
encouraged  to  take  full  benefit  of  their  freedom 
and  rise  to  the  fullest  measure  of  success  and 
happiness.  Even  her  poorest  sons  may  rise  to 
exercise  the  power  of  the  highest  offices  of  her 
government. 

o 

Our  forefathers  proved  their  valour  and 
made  a  name,  by  their  heroism,  for  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  They  assisted  in  putting 
away  superstition  and  error  and  took  a  lead  in 
spreading  civilization  and  refinement.  As  a  re¬ 
ward  we,  their  children,  have  been  blest  with  a 
land  from  which  almost  every  trace  of  super¬ 
stition  has  been  excluded  and  everything  is  made 
to  point  towards  civilization  and  refinement. 

What  is  it  then  to  be  a  Canadian  ?  It  is  to 
have  the  best  opportunities  to  pass  a  happy  life. 
It  is  to  have  all  your  rights  respected,  yea,  more, 
it  is  to  have  the  laws  and  certain  institutions 
provided  by  law,  impelling  you  to  do  right.  It  is 
to  have  smiling  fortune  inviting  you  to  prosperity. 

Shall  we  not  then  enfer  into  the  enjoyment 
of  those  things  which  our  country  has  for  us. 
Shall  we  not  take  a  pride  in  seeing  her  instituti¬ 
ons  upheld.  Ought  we  not  to  be  politicians  in  so 
far  as  it  means  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  our 
country,  its  needs  and  pos-ibilities,  and  to  bring 
forth  measures  of  advancement. 

If  we  are  not  supremely  interested  in  our 
native  land  we  do  not  honor  her  as  England  does. 
The  sons  of  England  have  struggled  and  died 
that  we  might  be  thus  free  and  happy.  They 
have  ever  been  ready  to  send  their  best  and 
wisest  to  help  us  manage  our  institutions  and  to 
plead  our  cause  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
To-day  all  England  will  be  roused  and  will  defend 
us  with  shot  and  shell  should  our  rights  be  in¬ 
truded  on.  England’s  Queen,  the  best  queen  in 
all  the  world,  wise  and  kind,  presides  over  all. 

Then  let  our  hearts  beat  true  to  our  country. 
L-t  us  be  willing  to  lay  down  our  selfish  am¬ 
bitions,  to  uphold  our  country,  and  let  us  at  all 
times  show  a  aue  appreciation  of  Britian’s  regard 
for  us  and  let  us  be  loyal  to  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne. 
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LITERARY. 


The  following  beautiful  lines  were  composed 
by  Miss  Havergal,  to  express  her  feelings  while 
listening  to  “The  Moonlight  Sonata,”  Beethoven. 
In  descriptive  music,  skill  and  musical  genius 
have  never  achieved  a  result  so  admirable  in  its- 
relation  to  its  purpose,  as  found  in  Beethoven 
The  Moonlight  scene  is  visibly  portrayed,  and  it 
wants  no  title  to  tell  its  meaning. 


THE  MOONLIGHT  SONATA. 


Awake  !  Awake  ! 

For  life  is  sweet  : 

Awake  !  Awake  ! 

New  hopes  to  greet. 

The  shadows  are  fleeting, 

The  substance  is  sure  ; 

The  joys  thou  art  meeting 
Shall  ever  endure. 

Awake  !  Awake  ! 

For  twilight  now, 

That  veiled  the  lake 

Where  dark  woods  bow, 

In  moonlight  resplendant 
Is  passing  away  ; 

For  brightness  ascendant 
Turns  night  into  day. 

Oh,  listen  !  yet  listen  ! 

The  moonlight  song, 

Where  still  waters  glisten, 

Is  floating  along  : 

A  melodious  ripple  of  silvery  sound 
In  golden  rhythm  of  light  bars  bound, 
Linked  with  the  loveliness  all  around. 

A  song  of  hope, 

That  soars  beyond 
The  farthest  scope 
Of  a  vision  found  ; 

While  the  loneliest  silence  of  solemn  night, 
And  the  depth  of  shadow  beneath  our  feet, 
Only  make  the  song  more  sweet, — 

Only  make  the  sacred  light 
Yet  more  tender,  yet  more  bright  ; 

And  song  and  radiance  both  entwining 
In  radiant  singing  and  musical  shining 
Float  on  and  on 
Till  the  night  is  gone. 

Ever  for  rest 
Far  too  blest. 

Then  wake,  then  wake 
From  slumberous  leisure  ! 

Arise  and  take 
Thy  truest  pleasure  ! 

A  life  is  before  thee  which  cannot  decay  ; 

A  glimpse  and  an  echo  are  given  to-day 
Of  glory  and  music  not  far  away. 

Take  the  bliss  that  is  offered  thee  : 

Hope  on,  hope  ever,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Blest  for  aye. 

—Francis  Ridley  Havergal. 


BEETHOVEN. 


The  name  of  this  most  universal  musical 
genius,  awakens  in  the  heart  of  the  lover  of 
music,  sentiments  of  the  deepest  admiration  and 
reverence.  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn,  1770, 
and  in  early  life,  showed  the  deepest  distaste  for 
music.  His  genuine  interest  in  music  did  not 
show  itself,  in  fact,  until  ten  years  of  age.  He 
played  his  first  compositions  for  Mozart  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  so  astonished  the  master  that 
lie  said  to  his  friends,  “Pay  heed  to  this  youth, 
for  he  will  one  day  astonish  the  world.” 
Beethoven  deeply  impressed  all  who  knew  him 
even  as  a  youth,  for  he  had  an  unconscious  as¬ 
sertion  of  mastery  about  him,  and  a  mysterious, 
self-wrapped  air,  as  of  one  constantly  commun- 
ing. 

“The  square  Cyclopean  figure  attired  in  a 
shabby  coat  with  torn  sleeves,”  everybody  will 
remember  his  austere  face,  as  seen  in  the  numer  ¬ 
ous  prints,  his  square  massive  head ;  the  strong 
features,  marked  with  sadness ;  the  eyes,  with 
their  look  of  introspection ;  the  whole  expression 
of  the  countenancs  as  of  an  ancient  prophet. 

At  the  outset  of  his  musical  career,  when 
life  seemed  bright,  and  fair,  the  great  composer 
was  afflicted  with  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could  befall  a  musician — deafness.  Beethoven 
was  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  influences  of 
nature.  Before  his  disease  became  serious,  he 
writes, — “I  wander  about  with  music  paper,  am¬ 
ong  the  hills,  and  scribble  a  good  deal.  No  man 
on  earth  can  love  the  country  as  I  do.”  At  last 
he  became  so  deaf  that  the  most  stunning1 
crash  of  thunder,  on  the  fortissimo  of  the  full  or¬ 
chestra  were  to  him  as  if  they  were  not.  His 
heart  rending  erv  of  agony  is  full  of  eloquent 
despair, — “As  autumn  leaves  wither  and  fall,  so 
are  my  hopes  blighted.  Almost  as  I  came  I  de¬ 
part.  Even  the  lofty  courage,  which  so  often 
animated  me  in  the  lovely  days  of  summer,  is 
gone  forever.  O  Providence  !  vouch-safe  me  one 
day  of  pure  felicity  !  How  long  have  I  been  es¬ 
tranged  from  the  glad  echo  of  true  joy  !  When, 
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O  my  God  !  When  shall  I  feel  it  again  in  the 
temple  of  Nature  and  man  ?  Never  !” 

To  Ids  severe  affliction,  we  owe  many  of  the 
defects  of  his  character,  and  also  the  splendors 
of  his  genius.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
harsh,  bitter,  suspicious  and  unamiable.  True, 
there  is  much  to  justify  tins  in  the  circumstances 
of  His  life,  yet  our  readers  will  discover  much  to 
show  how  deep,  strong,  and  tender  was  the  heart, 
which  was  so  wrung,  and  tortured,  and  wounded 
to  the  quick  by 

“The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortunes.” 
a  sorely  tried,  sublimely  gifted  man.  Beethoven 
met  his  fate, — stubbornly,  and  worked  out  his 
great  mission,  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
through  long  years  of  weariness  and  trouble. 
Posterity  has  rewarded  him,  by  enthroning  him 
on  the  highest  peaks  of  musical  fame. 

Beethoven  never  married,  although  he  poss¬ 
essed  great  ardor,  and  glow  of  feeling.  He  bestowed 
all  his  strong  affections  on  his  worthless  ungrate¬ 
ful  nephew,  Karl.  Many  and  amusing  are  the 
little  incidents  in  his  daily  life.  It  is  said  that 
he  once  went  into  a  Viennese  restaurant  and  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  an  order,  he  began  to  write  a 
score  on  the  back  of  the  bill  of  fare,  absorbed, 
and  unconscious  of  time  and  place.  At  last  he 
asked  how  much  he  owed.  “You  owe  nothing 

o 

sir,"  said  the  waiter.  “What  1  do  you  think  I 
have  not  dined  ?”  “Most  assuredly,”  “Very  well, 
give  me  something.”  “What  do  you  wish  ?” 
“Anything.”  His  temper  and  peculiarities  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  live  in  peace  with  landlords 
and  lodgers.  The  instant  that  he  entered  the 
house  he  began  to  write  on  the  walls,  the  blinds, 
the  table,  and  everything  in  the  most  abstracted 
manner,  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  that  he  actually 
forgot  his  own  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth. 
These  infirmities  do  not  belittle  the  name  of 
genius,  but  set  off  his  greatness.  They  illustrate 
the  thought  of  Goethe,  “it  is  all  the  same  whether 
one  is  great  or  small,  he  has  to  pay  the  reckon¬ 
ing  of  humanity,”  all  thi’ough  life,  Beethoven 
was  troubled  with  the  fear  of  poverty,  but  he 
never  forgot  to  be  generous  to  the  poor.  At  a 


concert  given  in  aid  of  wounded  soldiers,  which 
he  conducted,  he  indignantly  refued  payments 
with  the  words,  “Say  Beethoven  never  accepts 
anything  where  humanity  is  concerned.” 

The  agencies  which  stimulated  this  great 
composer’s  grandest  thoughts,  are  characterstic  of 
the  man.  He  loved  to  let  the  winds  and  storms 
beat  on  his  bare  head,  and  see  the  dazzling  play 
of  the  lightning.  His  delight  was  to  walk  in 
the  woods,  and  fields,  and  enjoy  the  influences 
which  nature  bestows  on  her  favorites.  His  true 
life  is  an  ideal  life  in  art.  To  him  it  was  a  miss¬ 
ion,  and  an  inspiration,  the  end  and  object  of  all 
things  :  for  these  had  value  only  as  they  fed  the 
divine  craving  within. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  sublime,”  he  writes, 
“than  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Godhead  than  other 
men,  and  to  diffuse  here  on  earth  their  Godlike 
rays  among  mortals.  “What  is  all  this  compared 
to  the  grandest  of  all  Masters  of  Harmony-above, 
above  ?” 

As  a  virtuoso  on  the  pianoforte,  Beethoven 
out-distanced  all  his  rivals,  including  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hummel,  who  was  studying  under  Moz¬ 
art  at  the  period  of  Beethoven’s  first  visit  to 
Vienna,  where  he  surprised  the  people,  and  spread 
his  fame  abroad,  for  his  performance  was  a  sud¬ 
den  revelation  to  the  Viennese  public. 

The  last  four  years  of  our  composer’s  life 
were  passed  admid  great  distresses  from  poverty 
and  feebleness.  He  died  in  1827,  in  his  fifty 
seventh  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  Wahring  Ce¬ 
metery,  near  Vienna. 

The  music  of  Beethoven  has  left  a  deep  im¬ 
press  on  art.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  expressions 
within  the  limits  of  good  taste,  when  his  genius 
is  considered.  For  who  has  so  passed  into  the 
very  inner  penetralia  of  his  great  art,  and  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  world  such  hights,  and  depths  of 
beauty  and  power  in  sound  ? 

He  composed  nine  symphonies,  which  by 
one  voice,  are  ranked  as  the  greatest  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  reaching  in  the  last,  known  as  the  “Choral,” 
the  full  perfection  of  his  power  and  experience. 
His  compositions  for  the  piano,  the  thirty-two 
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sonatas, are  no  less  noticeable  for  power  expression. 
His  great  opera,  “Fidelio,”  and  oratorio.  ‘‘The 
Mount  of  Olives,”  assert  his  equality  with  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn.  A  great  variety  of  chamber 
music,  masses  and  songs,  possess  the  same  mark 
of  power. 

Beethoven’s  principal  title  to  fame  is  in  his 
superlative  place  as  a  symphonic  composer.  In 
the  symphony,  music  finds  its  highest  intellectual 
dignity  ;  in  Beethoven  the  symphony  has  found 
its  loftiest  master. 

OURSELVES  &  OTHERS, 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  mutual 
help  and  comfort  in  mutual  friendship  and  love  ; 
that  there  is  pleasure  embodied  in  living  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  that  none  can  exist,  having 
his  individual  personality  undiscovered,  in  part 
at  least,  however  reticent  he  may  be,  the  truth 
still  remains  that  every  man,  in  his  innermost 
nature,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  does,  and  must  live 
entirely  within  himself,  without  the  possibility 
of  having  either  his  personality  or  motives  real¬ 
ly  understood. 

‘•We  are  the  spirits  clad  in  veils, 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen, 

All  our  deep  communing  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen.” 

The  deeper  the  personality,  the  greater  the 
profundity,  of  his  soul,  the  less  possible  is  it  that 
the  depths  of  his  nature  may  be  fathomed,  or, 
his  real  uature  known  to  his  friends.  The  pebbly 
bottom  of  the  tiny  rivulet  is  easily  seen  ;  altho 
there  are  pools  in  its  course  of  which  this  can¬ 
not  be  said,  but  who  has  ever  scanned  the  pro¬ 
found  depths  of  the  mightier  ocean  ?  And  reti¬ 
cence  and  seclusion  of  our  real  nature  is  a  duty 
to  ones  self,  to  which  the  most  delicate  and  sen¬ 
sitive  natures  are  most  keenly  alive.  Lord  Bacon 
says;  “Nakedness  is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind 
as  in  body  and  it  addeth  no  small  reverence  to 
men’s  mannei’s  and  actions,  if  they  be  not  al¬ 


together  open — Therefore  set  it  down  that  a  ha¬ 
bit  of  secrecy  is  both  polite  and  moral.” 

Thus  we  see  that  we  should  not  seek  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  motives,  the  innermost  temperam¬ 
ent  of  our  friends.  That  attribute  of  their  spirit, 
that  something  in  their  character,  which  is  be¬ 
yond  our  clear  comprehension,  may  be  the  surest 
proof  of  their  real  superiority.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  must  stand  alone  in  his  accomplishment 
of  destiny,  in  the  reward  or  reproof  which  he 
sustains,  and  the  affection  or  repulsion  shown  to 
him  by  his  fellows.  And  when  the  life’s  course 
of  each  is  finished,  singly,  unaided,  unaccompani¬ 
ed  by  any  friend,  “shall  give  account  of  him¬ 
self  unto  God.  ’  Even  where  love  is  deepest  and 
holiest,  where  intimacy  is  closest  and  dearest, 
there  comes  a  time  when  he  to  whom  the  call 
of  the  Father  lias  come,  must  say  to  those  dearest 
to  his  heart,  “Tarry  ye  here,  while  I  go  yonder.” 

“To  thine  own  self  he  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  night,  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  he  false  to  any  man.” 

Individuality,  not  emulation  or  imitation  is 
the  ideal  of  one’s  personality.  The  ideal  of  the 
true  man  for  himself  is  the  ideal  of  others  for  the 
true  man.  As  is  often  seen,  those  who  entertain 
a  desire  to  possess  a  peculiar  individuality,  and 
to  appear  to  do  so,  are  frequently  those  least  cap¬ 
able  of  ascertaining  what  that  individuality  re¬ 
ally  is,  and  then  we  are  ready  to  enquire  “What 
is  individuality,  what  is  one’s  self  ?” 

One’s  real  self  is  one’s  soul  when  aspiring, 
striving  to  eradicate  the  evidences  and  effects  of  a 
lower  plane  of  existance,  striving  to  elevate  him¬ 
self  morally,  intellectually,  and  socially  and  spirit¬ 
ually,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  a  higher  level,  and  in 
so  doing,  fulfil  the  great  plan,  in  part,  by  helping 
others  in  the  same  direction.  Yet  when  in  con¬ 
tending  with  the  baser  influences  by  which  he  is 
necessarily  surrounded,  he  may  be  at  times  near¬ 
ly  worsted-his  course  toward  the  goal  of  his  as¬ 
piration  altered  perhaps. — It  would  be  an  unjust 
conclusion  that  the  phase  of  self  as  then  seen  is 
his  real  individual  entity. 

As  Browning  thus  expresses  the  proper  es- 
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timate  of  every  true  man’s  noble  self,  “Tis  not 
what  man  does,  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man 
would  do.” 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  Paul  was  a 
grand  type  of  the  true  gentleman.  Moreover, 
nowhere  in  the  plane  of  social  or  moral  culture 
are  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  politeness 
so  simply  yet  forcibly  expressed  as  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Even  though  not  searching  for  any  in¬ 
volved  warning  beyond  such  as  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  life  that  now  is,  many  of  Paul’s  ex¬ 
pressions  convey  the  truest  conception  of  the 
foundation  and  limits  of  the  truest  courtesy,  with 
simple  directness,  and  unerring  accuracy  :  and  no 
refined  lady  or  gentleman  may,  without  falling 
short  of  the  universally  recognised  standards  of 
courtesy,  neglect  any  of  the  principles  promul¬ 
gated  by  Paul.  In  1st,  Corinthians,  13th,  chapter, 
is  seen  a  category  of  the  qualities  and  virtues 
possessed  by  a  true  lady  or  gentleman. 

That  courtesy  is  expressed  without  which 
none  may  hope  to  win  the  esteem  or  affection  of 
others,  which  “vaunteth  not  its-self,  doth  not  be¬ 
have  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil.”  This  injunct¬ 
ion  prescribes  the  actual  unvarying  diry  of  the 
true  gentleman  or  lady,  in  all  social  intercourse. 
The  finest  courtesy  is  that  which  recognizes  the 
relative  superiority  of  others  in  their  immediate 
sphere.  Herein  lies  that  much  sought  secret  of 
true  gentility,  anyone  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
courtesy — which  is  inseparable  from  true  gentil¬ 
ity — will  be  seen  to  be  forgetful  of  self,  thought¬ 
ful  of  others  in  one  and  all  of  the  grades  and 
classes  of  the  world. — For  those  who  may  be  su¬ 
perior-in  a  relative  degree, — to  others  if  they 
posess  the  true  spirit  of  courtesy,  will  not  desire 
to  impress  their  superiority  on  their  fellows  ;  and 
any  one  wishing  to  prove  their  equality  or  sup¬ 
eriority  to  those  with  whom  they  converse  or 
associate,  go  no  farther  than  to  exhibit  their 
own  inferiority. — Indeed,  to  command  deference 
from  others,  to  prove  the  possession  of  that  innate 
gentility,  the  surest  and  best  way  is  to  render 
the  same  deference  to  others. 


learned  scholars  hold  sway,  this  truth  possessed 
abundant  illustration.  He  who  is  a  truly  great 
and  profound  scholar,  whatever  branch  of  study 
he  may  adopt,  is  invariably  reticent  in  claiming 
knowledge,  and  readily  cognizant  of  the  probable 
superiority  of  other  scholars  with  whom  he  may 
hold  discussion  or  converse  He  finds,  moreover, 
that  this  is  a  very  practical  way  in  which  to  en¬ 
large  his  realm  of  research,  to  evolve  any  intri¬ 
cacy  in  the  course  of  study  he  may  have  adopt¬ 
ed  :  for  he  secures  thus  the  peculiar  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  brain  of  his  contemporary  on  the 
common  subject  of  discussion,  thus  is  this  course 
of  action  doubly  commendable. 

Through  this  same  mutual  deference  we  may 
also  institute  a  subtle  communication  by  which 
we  may  tender  mutual  help,  and  sympathize 
with  each  other  more  completely.  We  can  in¬ 
tensify  our  own  sensitiveness  to  the  pleasure  or 
pain  of  others.  A  larger  degree  of  sympathy  in¬ 
volves  on  our  part,  a  larger  degree  of  suffering. 
For  suffering  opens  the  heart  to  the  affliction  of 
others,  some  are  possesed  of  a  more  finely 
wrought  nature,  and  have  greater  sensitiveness 
than  their  fellows.  This  sensitiveness  enables 
him  to  perceive  from  experience  the  suffering, 
mental  or  physical,  of  another.  Thus  it  is  that 

“Where  bright  imagination  reigns, 

The  fine-wrought  nature  feels  acute  pains  ; 

There  feeling  is  different  in  every  part, 

Thrills  in  each  nerve  and  lives  in  every  part  ; 

And  those  whose  generous  souls  each  tear  would  keep 
From  others’  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  weep.” 

Enjoyment,  as  well  as  pain,  finds  its  in- 
tensest  realization  in  the  supersensitive  nature. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  sensitiveness  is  a 
barrier,  for,  as  a  rule,  a  sensitively  organized 
person  will  rather  suffer  more  intensely  than 
enjoy  keenly  in  this  life,  as  we  find  it.  The 
measure  of  one’s  sensitiveness  is  the  measure  of 
his  sympathy,  and  the  measure  of  his  sympathy 
is  the  measure  of  his  power  for  good  among  his 
fellows  ;  and  as  the  measure  of  his  sympathy  is 
shown  to  be  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  so  is  his 
superority,  the  depth  of  nature  and  his  personal 
individuality  reverenced  and  recognized  in  a  de¬ 
gree  in  accordance  with  it. 


Even  in  the  realm  over  which  the  more 
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MISSIONARY  &  RELIGIOUS. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“He  performeth  the  thing  that  is  appointed  for 
me,”  (Job  xxiii,  14)  “Thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds 
that  he  cannot  pass,  (Job  xiv,  5) 

“Disappointment, — His  appointment,” 

Change  one  letter,  then  I  see 
That  the  thwarting  of  my  purpose 
Is  God’s  better  choice  for  me. 

His  appointment  must  he  blessing 
Tho’  it  may  come  in  disguise, 

For  the  end  from  the  beginning 
Open  to  His  wisdom  lies. 

“  Disappointment — His  appointment,” 

Whose  ?  The  Lord  who  loves  me  best 
Understands  and  knows  me  fully, 

Who  my  faith  and  love  would  test  ; 

For,  like  loving  earthly  parent, 

He  rejoices  when  he  knows 
That  his  child  accepts,  unquestioned, 

All  that  from  His  wisdom  flows. 

“  Disappointment— His  appointment,” 

“  No  good  thing  will  be  withhold,” 

From  denials  oft  we  gather 
Treasures  of  His  love  untold  ; 

Well  He  knows  each  broken  purpose 
Leads  to  fuller,  deeper  trust, 

And  the  end  of  all  His  dealings 
Proves  our  God  is  wise  and  just. 

“  Disappointment — His  appointment,” 

Lord,  I  take  it  then  as  such, 

Like  the  clay  in  hands  of  potter, 

Yielding  wholly  to  Thy  touch. 

All  my  life’s  plan  is  Thy  moulding 
Not  one  single  choice  is  mine, 

Let  me  answer,  unrepining — 

Father — “Lot  my  will,  but  Thine.” 


OUR  FUTURE. 


In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  a  debate 
was  in  progress  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  just  about 
to  fall  from  power.  When  the  crisis  came,  Mr. 
Gladstone  rose  in  his  place,  and  said,  speaking  to 
his  opponents,  “  The  past  is  yours,  the  present 
too  for  that  matter,  but  the  future  is  ours,  you 
may  have  the  past.” 

The  past  has  taken  shape  according  to  the 
mould  in  which  it  has  been  fashioned.  When 
the  past  was  present,  it  was  such  that  it  might 
have  been  made  to  the  shape  of  almost  any  pattern 
But  now  that  it  has  taken  shape,  and  has  become 


as  it  were,  cold  and  rigid,  and  having  passed  into 
the  past,  it  may  not,  and  in  some  cases,  cannot 
be  changed. 

The  future  is  a  liquid.  Material  of  a  liquid 
nature  may  be  made  into  almost  any  tigare. 
This  being  true,  the  possibilities  of  a  life  cannot 
be  very  easily  estimated.  A  noble  and  a  worthy 
character  cannot  be  assured,  unless  the  material 
be  of  a  superior  quality.  Then,  granted  that  the 
material  be  good,  it  is  of  equal  and  perhaps  of 
greater  importance,  that  the  mould  into  which 
the  material  is  fashioned,  be  of  the  very  best 
shape  and  quality.  We  get  out  of  life  just  what 
we  put  into  it.  This  being  true,  we  have  the 
control  of  our  future.  It  ma}^  be  one  that  will 
bring  to  us  heart  felt  satisfaction,  or  it  may  be 
one  that  will  bring  to  us  nothing  but  remorse. 

Many  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women 
leave  home  to  seek  an  education  that  will  fit 
them  for  spheres  of  future  usefulness.  They  will 
be  rich.  They  will  seek  fame.  They  will  stand 
in  the  highest  niches.  They  are  desirous  of  fill¬ 
ing  positions  of  influence  and  trust.  They  are 
ambitious  to  surpass  their  fathers  and  their 
mothers  in  the  race  of  life.  They  feel  certain 
they  can  make  the  future  put  to  shame  the  now 
narrow  present. 

This  is  right.  I  think  we  are  justified  in 
securing  the  best  name  and  coveting  the  best 
position  for  which  we  can  qualify  ourselves,  pro¬ 
viding  the  motive  impelling  us  is  a  worthy  one. 
I  think  the  truest  contentment  is  a  restless  and 
noble  discontent,  a  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
past,  and  an  earnest  ‘determination  to  make  the 
future  better.  We  should  have  ideals  and  with 
the  eye  of  faith  and  hope,  struggle  towards  them 
with  untiring  energy. 

This  cannot  be  successfully  done  by  brood¬ 
ing  over  the  past  failures  and  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  most  cases  the  past  should  be 
forgotten.  At  any  rate  we  should  think  of  the 
past  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  an  incentive 
to  the  more  carefully  formulating  and  the  more 
zealously  executing  of  plans,  that  will  certainly 
and  surely  be  productive  of  good  results.  The 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  this  point  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration. — “I  count  not  my- 
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self  to  have  apprehended  ;  but  this  one  thing  I 
do,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  to  those  tilings  which  are  before, 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  my 
hi  oh  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

But  we  must  ever  remember  that  nothing 
comes  to  us  in  the  future,  that  is  newly  made. 
That  which  the  future  will  bring  to  us  will  be 
the  result  of  the  development  or  the  non¬ 
development  of  past  opportunities  that  were  once 
present.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  every 
wrong  thought,  and  word,  and  action,  and  sim¬ 
ilarly,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  every  good 
thought,  word  and  action  will  affect  our  future 
life. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design. 

That  makes  another’s  virtues  less  ; 

The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine, 

And  all  occasions  of  excess  ; 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past  ! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting 
sea  ! 

This  being  true,  what  should  be  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  aspirant  towards  a  noble  and  success¬ 
ful  future  ?  Men,  individuals,  are  not  often  lost 
for  the  want  of  an  aim  in  life.  I  believe  most 
boys  and  girls,  at  some  time  have  had  looming 
up  before  their  minds  a  high  and  noble  ideal. 
They  have  not  in  after  years  reached  that  ideal, 
because  they  have  allowed  the  present  to  pass 
swiftly  on,  while  they  have  simply  dreamed  of  a 
glorious  and  bright  future.  Those  unwilling  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  failing  to  make 
prolonged  application,  they  fail  to  realize  their 
once  dearest  and  cherished  ideal.  Should  not  the 
words  of  the  poet  help  us  just  here, 

Trust  no  future  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ! 

Act,  act  in  the  living  present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o’er  head. 

Would  we  enjoy  a  noble  and  happy  future, 
we  must  use  the  present,  having  this  end  ever  in 
view.  We  must  take  Christ  into  partnership.  We 
should  do  so  at  once,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  proper  use  of  every  opportunity.  Thus  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  God,  knowing  Him  as  an  in¬ 


terested  and  loving  Father,  and  Christ  as  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  compassionate  Saviour,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  an  unerring  and  an  abiding  Coin- 
forte  r,  we  cannot  go  astray  as  we  journey  on  to 
a  future  that  will  certainly  yield  us  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  a  rightly  lived  present. 

The  future  is  the  result  and  issue  of  the 
past.  We  must  go  on  into  a  future,  which  the 
past  and  present  manufacture.  But  do  you  not 
want  to  be  saved  from  a  future  to  which  the 
present  and  past  are  pointing  ?  You  can  be,  Jesus 
Christ  can  open  for  the  most  sinful  and  failing 
soul,  the  gate  of  a  new  and  heavenly  future,  if 
you  will  but  accept  Him. 

S.  J.  G 


UNITY. 


The  evident  design  of  our  Lord  when  he 
uttered  the  words  “if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  anything  they  shall  ask,  it 
shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,”  was  to  teach  the  importance  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  union  in  prayer,  and  effort  to  promote 
religion.  He  states  the  strongest  possible  case 
by  taking  the  number  two  as  the  smallest  number 
between  whom  there  can  be  an  agreement.  It  is 
the  fact  of  their  unity  or  agreement,  upon  which 
He  lays  the  stress,  and  mentioning  the  number 
two  appears  to  have  been  assigned  merely  to 
afford  encouragement  to  the  smallest  number  be- 
tween  whom  there  can  be  an  agreement. 

And  now  upon  what  shall  we  agree,  or  for 
the  promotion  of  what  design  shall  we  unite  our¬ 
selves  ?  Our  design  is  to  honor  and  glorify  God 
by  earnestly  endeavouring  to  bring  the  lost 
and  unredeemed  to  become  heirs  of  salvation, 
joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  There  must  be 
unity  respecting  the  design, 

There  should  be  unity  in  our  desires  for  the 
object.  It  is  necessary  to  have  desires  for  the 
object  and  to  agree  in  them.  Very  often  indivi¬ 
duals  pray  (in  words)  for  the  same  thing,  when 
they  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  desiring  that 
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tiling.  People  are  very  often  called  upon  to 
pray  for  a  certain  object,  and  they  all  pray  for 
it  in  words,  but  God  knows  they  do  not  desire  it, 
and  undoubtedly  He  sees  that  the  hearts  of  some, 
may  all  the  while,  be  resisting  the  prayer. 

We  must  agree  in  the  motive  from  which 

-O 

we  desire  this  object.  It  is  not  enough  that  our 
desires  for  the  design  may  be  the  same,  but  the 
reason  why,  must  he  the  same,  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  individual  may  desire  a  revival  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  conversion  of  sinners.  An¬ 
other  member  of  the  same  church  may  desire  a 
revival  but  from  far  different  motives,  some  may 
desire  it  in  order  to  have  the  congregation  built 
up  and  strengthened  so  as  to  make  it  more 
easy  to  pay  their  expenses  in  supporting  the 
gospel.  Another  may  desire  a  revival  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  church  increased  so  as  to  be 
more  numerous  and  respectable.  Others  may 
wish  it  because  they  have  been  evil  spoken  of, 
and  they  wish  to  have  their  enemies  know  that 
whatever  they  may  think  or  say,  God  blesses 
them.  And  there  are  yet  others  who  desire  it  from 
mere  natural  affection  so  as  to  have  their  friends 
converted  and  saved.  If  we  mean  to  be  so  un¬ 
ited  as  to  obtain  a  blessing,  we  must  not  only 
desire  the  blessing,  and  be  agreed  in  desiring,  but 
we  must  also  agree  in  desiring  it  for  the  same 
reasons. 

We  must  also  be  agreed  in  desiring  it  for 
good  reasons.  These  desires  must  not  only  be 
united,  and  from  the  same  motives,  but  also 
from  good  motives.  That  supreme  motive  must 
be  to  honor  and  glorify  God.  Thus  parents  may 
be  agreed  in  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  their 
children,  may  have  the  same  feelings  and  motives 
and  yet  if  they  have  not  higher  motives  than  be¬ 
cause  they  are  their  children  their  prayers  will 
not  be  granted.  They  are  agreed  in  the  reason 
but  not  the  right  reason.  And  in  like  manner 
we  may  be  agreed  in  our  desires  and  motives  but 
if  our  motives  are  selfish  we  only  make  them 
the  more  offensive  to  God.  A  woman  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  invited  to  attend  a  female  prayer¬ 
meeting  at  a  certain  place,  she  inquired  what 


they  met  there  for  and  for  what  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  pray  ?  She  was  answered  that  they  were 
going  to  pray  for  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of 
God  upon  the  city.  “Well”  said  she  “I  shan’t  go, 
if  they  were  going  to  pray  for  our  congregation 
I  would  go,  but  I  am  not  going  there  to  pray  for 
other  churches.” 

Oh  what  a  spirit 1  We  must  throw  aside  our 
selfishness  and  prejudices  and  become  united  in 
brother^  love  and  Christian  fellowship  and  be 
clothed  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  design  of  honoring  and  glori¬ 
fying  God. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  said  in  favor 
of  missions  which  appeal  to  wrong  motives. 
How  often  we  are  told  of  six  hundred  millions 
of  heathens  who  are  in  danger  of  eternal  de¬ 
struction,  and  how  little  is  said  of  the  guilt  of 
six  hundred  millions  engaged  and  banded  to¬ 
gether  as  rebels  against  God,  or  of  the  dishonor 
and  contempt  poured  upon  our  Maker  by  such  a 
host  of  sinners.  Now  we  know  that  God  refers 
to  these  motives  which  appeal  to  our  mere  nat¬ 
ural  sympathies,  and  compassions,  and  uses  them, 
but  always  in  subordination  to  His  giory.  If 
these  lower  motives  are  placed  foremost  it  must 
always  produce  a  defective  piety  and  zeal,  and  a 
great  deal  that  is  false.  Until  the  church  looks 
at  the  dishonor  done  to  God,  little  can  be  done. 
It  is  this  which  must  be  made  to  stand  before 
the  world,  it  is  this  which  must  be  deeply  felt  by 
the  church,  it  is  this  which  must  be  fully  exhi¬ 
bited  to  sinners  before  the  world  can  be  conver¬ 
ted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  reason  that 
the  prayers  of  many  parents  for  the  conversion 
of  their  children  are  not  answered.  Parents  often 
pray  very  earnestly  for  their  children  when 
their  prayers  and  agonies  have  been  but  fond 
yearnings  of  natural  affection  and  were  not  dic¬ 
tated  at  all  by  a  just  view  of  their  children’s 
character  as  wicked  and  wilful  rebels  against 
God.  And  so  Christian  reader  and  fellow  student 
of  this  college,  if  we  earnestly  desire  our  unre¬ 
deemed  brother  to  be  brought  to  a  full  knowl- 
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edge  of  Christ,  we  must  first  consider  him  as 
actually  rebelling  against  God,  and  then  have 
unity  of  purpose,  the  same  desires,  the  same 
motives,  prompted  by  the  same  good  reasons 
before  we  can  reach  God  regarding  the  convi¬ 
ction  and  conversion  of  our  unsaved  associates. 

S.  S.  W. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S  LETTER 


“  Tantallon  Castle,”  Oct.  8,  ’95. 
Dear  Editor  : — 

As  our  ship  has  just  reached  Cape  Town  I 
thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  reach  you  in  time  for  the  October 
issue  of  “The  Times.”  The  few  days  that  I 
spent  in  London  completing  my  outfit  flew  rapidly 
by,  and  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  20th  a  few 
Christian  friends  gathered  together  to  wish  me 
God-speed. 

The  next  morning  I  took  the  steamship  express 
train  from  London  to  Southampton  and  went 
aboard  the  mail  steamer  '‘Tantallon  Castle.” 
At  5:30  P.M.,  of  Sept.  21st  we  weighed  anchor 
and  as  we  stood  on  the  deck  in  the  wanning  light, 
we  waved  a  last  farewell  to  the  retreating  shores 
of  old  England. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  we  were  privileg¬ 
ed  to  attend  the  following  services  :  Church  of 
England  service  at  10:30  ;  Sunday  School  at  2:15; 
Song  Service  at  4:15,  and  preaching  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  A  similar  program  has  been  carried  out 
each  of  the  three  Sabbaths  we  have  been  at  sea, 
and  when  you  add  to  this,  family  worship  every 
morning  at  7:50,  and  Captain’s  Bible  class  at  10, 
you  will  see  that  our  spiritual  needs  are  pretty 
well  attended  to. 

The  Sunday  School,  Song  service  and  family 
worship  are  all  presided  over  by  our  Captain 
J.  C.  Robinson,  who  is  every  inch  a  sailor,  a 
gentleman,  a  Christian.  The  Song  services  re¬ 
mind  me  of  those  in  which  I  used  to  participate 
in  the  old  chapel,  for  nearly  every  one  of  the 
four  hundred  passengers  join  in  singing  the  good 
old  Moody  &  San  key  songs. 

A  few  years  ago  a  voyage  entailing  the  naviga¬ 


tion  of  a  third  of  the  earth’s  circumference  could 
not  be- undertaken  without  numerous  discomforts 
and  even  perils,  but  so  great  has  been  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  modern  ship  building  and  navigation,  so 
great  the  traffic  now  between  England  and  South 
Africa  and  so  great  the  competition  between  the 
different  steamship  companies  that  every  care  is 
taken  to  pander  to  the  whims  of  the  passengers, 
and  as  a  result  the  sea  has  been  robbed  of  many 
of  the  horrors  it  had  for  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers,  and  at  least,  one  of  the  great  ocean  high¬ 
ways  has  been  transformed  into  a  well  recognized 
playground. 

Nearly  every  imaginable  kind  of  sport  has 
been  provided  to  keep  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  being  ionesome  and  about  sixty  pounds  has 
been  given  to  the  successful  competitors.  We 
are  treated  to  a  band  concert  three  evenings  in 
the  week  and  a  vocal  and  instrumental  entertain¬ 
ment  the  other  three. 

Perhaps  a  few  woras  about  Madeira  would  not 
be  amiss,  as  it  is  the  only  place  we  have  stopped 
between  Southampton  and  Cape  Town.  It  is  an 
island  in  possession  of  Portugal  lying  in  North 
Lat.  32  °  38,  38'  West  Long.  16  °  55.  55'  When 
we  looked  at  it  from  the  deck,  on  the  third  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  voyage,  it  looked  like  a  mountain  that 
reached  almost  to  the  clouds.  The  huge  hillside 
was  dotted  thickly  with  white  cottages  and  the 
oigantic  ravines  running  toward  the  water  gave 
it,  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
which  the  blue  sea  forms  the  floor. 

As  soon  as  we  dropped  anchor  opposite  Funchal, 
the  capital,  a  town  of  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
the  natives  came  out  in  their  little  boats,  those  of 
the  male  persuasion,  to  earn  a  damp  sort  of  a 
living  by  diving  after  pennies  thrown  into  the 
water  by  the  passengers,  while  the  women  offered 
for  sale  their  fancy  goods. 

As  we  had  to  wait  for  the  ship  to  coal  up  I 
went  ashore  with  a  fellow  passenger.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  the  dock  about  a  dozen  natives 
wanted  to  show  us  around.  We  engaged  a  boy 
for  sixpence  and  proceeded  to  the  station  of  the 
elevated  railway  and  were  pushed  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  by  a  little  locomotive  with  cogged  wheels. 
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The  poor  thin"  puffed  and  grunted  and  groaned 
so  much  that  we  would  think  it  complained  of 
its  hard  work.  Going  up  we  had  a  splendid  view 
of  the  city  and  harbor  lying  below.  We  return¬ 
ed  by  another  route,  in  a  large  basket  fastened 
on  a  sled.  We  would  have  reached  the  bottom  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  had  we  n  >t  been  re¬ 
strained  in  our  downward  career  by  two  natives 
holding  on  behind.  It  reminded  me  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  when  I  used  to  sleighride  on  the  hills  of 
my  old  Canadian  home. 

We  then  visited  the  gardens  where  we  saw 
oranges,  bananas,  figs  and  in  fact  nearly  every 
kind  of  tropical  fruit  in  their  respective  stages  of 
maturity. 

What  impressed  me  most  while  passing  along 
the  narrow  streets  and  especially  in  the  market 
was  the  wretchedness  and  immorality  of  the 
natives.  I  saw  a  greater  number  of  beggars  and 
cripples  in  half  an  hour  on  the  streets  of  Funchal 
than  I  have  seen  in  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  and 
when  we  returned  to  our  ship  after  two  hours  we 
were  heartily  grateful  that  we  were  not  Portug¬ 
uese  under  the  eagle  wing  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

So  far  we  have  been  favored  with  good  weat¬ 
her,  all  travellers  on  this  route  dread  the  heat  of 
the  tropics  and  I  am  told  that  the  thermometer 
often  registers  110  °  for  several  days  in  succes¬ 
sion,  but  we  were  very  fortunate  for  when  we 
were  within  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  a 
strong  wind  sprung  up  from  the  south-west  which 
has  continued  ever  since,  our  highest  temperature 
being  85  ° . 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  with 
several  missionaries.  Three  of  them  are  natives 
of  Africa  who  have  been  attending  college  in 
England  and  are  returning  to  labor  among  the 
Basutos  and  Kaffirs. 

“On  the  waters  dark  and  drear, 

Jesus,  Saviour,  Thou  are  near, 

With  our  ship  where’er  it  roam, 

As  with  loving  friends  at  home.” 

Yours  for  God  and  Africa, 

F.  J.  LIVINGSTONE. 


LOCALS. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talking  con¬ 
cerning  a  day’s  sport,  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  by  the  boys  of  the  college.  If  we  will 
have  such  a  demonstration,  let  us  start  the  ball 
rolling  soon. 

To  stimulate  the  athletic  energy  of  the  boys 
and  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  sports  among 
the  students  and  faculty  as  well  :  To  develop  the 
muscle  and  energy  of  spirit  in  one  and  all,  and 
thus  show  to  the  outside  world  that  Albert  po¬ 
ssesses  no  inferior  ability  in  athletic  sports,  we 
should  exert  all  our  powers  to  the  utmost  to  se¬ 
cure  a  good  showiner  of  practice,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  and  arrange  for  a  day  of  sports,  to  be 
held,  say  on  the  City  Exhibition  grounds  at 
some  time  in  the  present,  or  early  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  month.  There  is  without  a  doubt,  very  many 
among  us  who  should  develop  grand  types  of 
physicial  manhood,  and  excel  as  athletes.  All 
needed  is  persistent,  patient  practice.  Abundant 
facilities  for  this  will  be  provided  next  month 
in  our  gymnasium,  and  all  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it.  For  many  reasons,  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed,  to  enlarge  the  Athletic  Association  to  in¬ 
clude  the  faculty  and  senate  and  increase  the  ad¬ 
mission  fee,  is  a  good  one.  The  influence  of  the 
senate  in  all  our  connection  with  the  College  as 
an  institution,  and  with  outsiders,  with  whom  we 
may  deal,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  could  thus  secure  an  addition  to 
our  number  of  sports,  so  as  to  embrace  not  only 
association  and  Rugby  Football,  but  Lacrosse, 
Tennis,  Cricket  etc., etc.,  There  is  some  intent— 
tion  of  introducing  in  particular,  that  favorite 
game  of  Victoria  and  other  colleges,  hand-ball, 
to  play  which  a  frame  work  or  platform,  and 
barrier,  each  some  twenty  feet  sqnare,  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  necessary  accessories  will  cost,  it  is 
estimated,  considerably  over  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  Ass’n.,  as  proposed.  The  Board,  it  is 
understood  agree  to  give  the  above  amount,  and 
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we  thus  should  be  able  to  secure  the  balance,  and 
secure  also  our  other  sports.  Our  sports,  in  this 
way,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  senate, 
would  assume  a  wider  range  in  every  respect. 
We  could  easily  secure  a  sufficiently  large  and 
well-fitted  campus  to  enable  us  to  practice  our 
games  of  various  kinds,  to  an  extent  satisfactory 
to  one  and  all.  We  may  thus  secure  a  good 
gymnastic  trainer,  and  thus  enjoy  pleasant  and 
essentially  profitable  winter  sports.  Altogether 
when  the  members  of  the  Ass’n  realize  the 
necessity  of  thinking  and  discussing  this  matter 
of  showing  some  real  interest  in  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  day,  and  of  “  getting  a  hustle  on  ” 
to  use  a  much-hackneyed  expression,  then,  and 
only  then  can  we  take  our  stand  as  one  of  the 
best  colleges  of  Canada  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
department,  and  secure  as  well  all  advantages  of 
a  physical  development. 


MOCK  PARLIAMENT. 

Owing  to  the  drilling  of  Company  No.  3,  we 
have  been  unable  to  hold  our  regular  meetings 
of  the  society.  Last  evening  Friday,  Nov.  8th 
we  held  our  first  session. 

After  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  Hon. 
M.  Limbertof  “Parsonage”  Leader  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  introduced  his  “Anti  Immigration  Bid.” 
The  bill  was  supported  by  Scott  of  “Highland,” 
Mr.  Whiteside  of  “Lenaburg”  and  Mr.  Anderson 
of  “Handy  Andy.”  Mr.  Tink  of  “Tinker’s  Forge’’ 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  opposed  the  Bill  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Coon  from  “Cornfield,”  Mr. 
Smith  of  “Sing  Sing,”  Mr.  Ross  from  “Low  Down.” 

The  addresses  throughout  were  well  rendered 
and  heartily  applauded.  The  Bill  created  con¬ 
siderable  excitement,  the  whips  made  earnest 
effort  to  have  every  member  in  his  place  and 
when  the  question  was  put,  it  was  found  that  the 
government  was  sustained  by  a  small  majority. 

Regarding  the  critic’s  report  we  might  say 
its  tendency  was  to  praise  rather  than  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  speakers,  and  was  also  a  little 
lengthy.  We  presume  however,  this  was  due  to 
fact  that  this  was  his  first  appearance  as 


critic  and  he  desired  to  be  lenient  with  the 
members. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  an 
excellent  piano  solo  by  Miss  Milne,  and  two  well- 
received  choruses  by  the  Glee  Club. 


Our  Reading  Room  Committee  have  made  a 
special  effort  this  year  to  have  on  file  a  good 
variety  of  the  best  periodicals,  and  under  the 
untiring  attention  and  careful  direction  of  Mr 
Beatty  everything  is  kept  in  the  best  of  order. 


Expelled — in  disgrace  from  the  top-flat  be¬ 
cause  of  rowdy  eloquence  and  improper  hours — 
that  mid-night  maurder  (the  oil  can) — and  has 
entered  the  Public  School  as  an  under-graduate 
to  train  for  future  usefulness. 


In  1st  year  classes. 

Teacher, — “All  storms  are  within  three  days 
of  Sunday,  are  they  not  ?” 

Student, — “No  for  they  sometimes  come  on 
Saturday  or  Monday.” 

Teacher, — Why  are  days  longer  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  shorter  in  the  winter  ?” 

Student, — “Because  the  heat  expands  them 
and  the  cold  contracts  them.” 

Teacher, — “What  do  we  get  from  the  salt 
water  of  the  ocean  ?” 

Student, — “Salt  fish  Sir.” 


2nd  classes. 

Teacher  in  literature, — “Love  is  Flowerlike.” 

“Why”  ? 

S - th,  “Because  both  are  pleasing.” 

From  this  prompt  reply  we  judge  he  has 
had  experience. 

Prof., — “Can  you  tell  me  Miss  H — w — d 
does  sound  travel  up  faster  than  down  ?” 

Mrs.  H — w — d, — {Arch)  ly,  “I  think  it 
travels  both  ways.” 


Albert  college  times. 
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Mr.  M — sh  by  going  to  the  board  instead  of 
young  ladies  was  brought  to  realize  a  sense  of  his 
duty  when  Prof,  politely  asked  him  to  clean  the 
board.  Boys  take  notice. 

Students  and  faculity  are  always  pleased  to 
receive  a  visit  from  the  ministers  of  the  city. 


During  the  past  month  we  have  been  much 
encouraged  by  the  kind,  cheering  and  sensible 
advice  given  us  by  Revs.  E.  N.  Baker  and  E. 
Roberts;  their  frequent  visits  are  a  delight  tons. 

We  have  also  been  favored  with  a  visit  from 
the  Baptist  Minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Cowsert.  His  few 
words  of  counsel  brought  before  us  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  manner  the  Christ  life,  and  inspired  us 
to  live  for  “His  Sake.” 

We  hope  to  have  all  the  ministers  call  on  us. 

“Why  is  Gordon’s  table  sometimes  supplied 
with  Greens  for  tea  ?” 

“Because  their  Idfolle  sometimes  goes  on  a 
visit.” 


Annual  Social  of  the  University  Church  S.S. 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  1st  inst.  A  good 
number  of  the  students  helped  to  make  up  the 
large  audience. 

Prof.  Doxsee  the  Superintendent  had  the 
chair. 

The  spicy,  pointed  and  practical  addresses 
of  Alderman  Gordon  and  Revs.  Roberts  and 
Campbell,  the  much  appreciated  singing  of  our 
excellent  Glee  Club,  and  the  singing  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  Jimmie  Dyer  made  us  an  interesting 
and  profitable  programme.  As  it  closed  Miss 
Curts  was  called  for  a  reading,  which  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  chairman  proved  to  be  an 
address  from  the  School  to  himself,  and  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  beautiful  hymn  book  as  a  token 
of  the  School’s  appreciation  of  his  efficient  ser¬ 
vices  as  Superintendent. 

Then  the  pleasant  evening  was  closed  with 
a  feast  of  good  things. 


“The  long  and  short  of  Albert  can  be  found 
in  one  room  on  the  top  flat.” 

“How  is  that  ?” 

“Why  Young  and  Shackel  are  rooming  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Why  did  our  bell-ringer  hasten  to  West 
Belleville  so  promptly  on  his  return,  after  a  few 
days  absence  ?” 

“To  look  after  a  belle  that  his  room  mate 
could  not  for  him.” 


Young  man  seeing  young  lady  home  from 
Bridge  St.  C, — “How  much  further  have  I  to  go 
with  you  ?” 

Young  lady, — “Not  one  step  farther  sir.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Oct.  last,  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Albert  College  were 
delighted  with  the  visit  paid  them  by  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross  of  Toronto,  Minister  of  Education. 

As  the  honorable  gentleman  entered  the 
Chapel,  in  company  with  our  beloved  Principal, 
Dr.  Dyer,  he  was  greeted  by  a  torrent  of  ap¬ 
plause,  which  was  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  course  of  his  remarks.  It  was  not  strange 
that  the  students  of  this  University  should  hail 
a  Star  which  had  arisen  in  their  centre  and  gone 
forth  to  shine  brilliantly  in  the  heavens  of  intel¬ 
lectual  greatness. 

His  address  was  practical,  pleasing  and 
powerful.  In  a  very  able  manner,  he  set  forth 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  College  over  the 
High  School.  The  High  School,  he  said,  had  an 
education  for  the  head,  while  Albert  College  had 
culture  for  both  head  and  heart.  At  the  High 
School  there  is  mental  training,  but  here  there  is 
physical,  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  education 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  be  so  influenced.  The 
key-note  of  the  entire  address  was  the  education, 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  whole  student. 

All  present  wTere  pleased  and  profited  and 
proud  that  the  sparkling  address  was  delivered 
by  one  who  was  himself  a  graduate  of  Albert 
University. 


IS 
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PERSONALS. 

We  were  pleased  lately  to  greet  at  morning 
prayer  the  new  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Churclq 
Rev.  Mr.Cowsert.  His  pleasing  manner  and  ear¬ 
nest  words  won  for  him  an  enthusiastic  we'come. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  chronicle  the  move¬ 
ments  of  all  our  students,  who  have  been  filling 
pulpits  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month.  From  various  quarters  we 
have  heard  favorable  reports. 

Our  old  local  Editor,  A.  M.  Chisholm,  has  our 
heartiest  congratulations  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  his  University  course.  M.  Chis¬ 
holm  won  First  Class  Honors  in  Political  Science 
at  Graduation  and  is  now  studying  law  in 
Ottawa. 

W.  A.  Chant  B.A.,  a  former  student  is  taking 
a  course  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Osborne,  our  Editor-in-Chief,  acceptably 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  the 
City  during  the  holidays. 

Bismarck  Timmins,  former  business  manager 
of  the  Times,  is  in  commercial  life  in  Chesterville. 
Report  says  he  is  a  most  enthusiastic  President 
of  the  Epworth  League  of  that  place. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holgate,  well  known  to  old 
students  of  this  institution,  visited  Belleville  dur¬ 
ing  this  summer.  Dr.  Holgate  thoroughly  en¬ 
joys  his  work  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Northwestern  University,  Wanston. 

Miss  Burdette,  sister  of  Mrs.  Holgate,  is  in 
town,  the  guest  of  Miss  Curts. 

W.  D,  Schlichter  has  left  our  ranks  to  do 
mission  work  in  Nova  Scotia. 

J.  Worrell  is  preaching  at  Oxford  Centre 
and  C.  L.  Mclrvine  at  Drumbo. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  our  old  friend 
W.  J.  Conoly,  who  this  summer  won  his  degree 
of  B.A.,  with  Honors  in  Political  Science,  was 
ordained,  and  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Mary  Metcalfe  of  Port  Hope.  Mi-, 
and  Mrs.  Conoly  are  stationed  at  Grantley. 

Miss  Emma  Howell,  of  Napanee,  a  Graduate 

in  Music  of  this  institution,  called  a  few  days 
ago. 


Mrs.  R.  G.  Graham  of  Gananoque,  is  visiting 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Lingham.  Mr.  Graham  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  successful  head-master  in  that  town. 

Miss  Pearl  Smith  M.D.,  who  was  delegate  to 
our  Missionary  Convention  last  November  and 
won  all  hearts  by  her  consecration  and  fervor, 
has  just  sailed  for  Lelegn,  India,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Gowman  business  manager  of  the 
Times  last-  year  is  attending  Trinity  Medical. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  C  A. 
Massey  who  lias  been  ill  at  the  City  Hospital  is 
improving,  and  we  hope  will  soon  be  with  us 
again. 

Mr.  R.  Peers  took  advantage  of  the  excur¬ 
sion  to  Kingston  to  look  in  upon  us  once  more. 
He  was  heartily  received  and  gave  us  an  amusing 
account  of  the  late  Elevation  at  Trinity  Medical 
of  some  of  our  old  boys. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised  not  long  ago 
by  a  call  from  H.  B.  Kenny  of  Grafton  and  C. 
Coone  of  Canifton.  Both  are  well  pleased  with 
their  new  circuits. 

It  is  with  much  unfeigned  regret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  Geo.  Whitmore.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  taken  with  measles  last 
Easter.  Soon  lung  trouble  developed  itself  and 
it  was  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  He  passed  away  Oct.  25th  at  Ottawa 
where  he  had  gone  for  medical  treatment  and 
was  buried  at  his  home  at  Alba  on  Oct.  30th 
Mr.  Whitmore's  quiet,  unassuming  nature  had 
won  for  him  many  friends.  While  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  College  he  went  regularly  each 
week  to  work  in  the  new  Mission. 

Among  the  interesting  items  of  news  during 
the  past  summer  was  the  marriage  of  Miss  M.  A. 
Lyon  of  Ottawa,  who  graduated  in  Music  in  ’87, 
Congratulations 

W.  Higgs  called  lately.  Hois  now  stationed 
on  the  Frankford  circuit. 

Geo.  M.  Ld  Brown  one  of  our  student  volun¬ 
teers  and  Matriculant  of  ’!)1  is  an  accepted  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  -South  American  Evangelican  Mission 
latelv  organized  in  Toronto,  and  sails  on  Novem- 
her  Dili  for  the  Argentine  Republic  via  New 
York  and  England.  He  intends  to  continue  his 
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Medical  course  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  people.  We  pray  that  God  s 
blessing  may  rest  upon  him. 

Miss  Blanche  Robinson  one  of  the  students 
of  ’94  visited  us  the  ether  day.  Miss  Robinson  is 
meeting  with  success  as  a  teacher  at  Milltown. 

W.  Aylsworth  of  ’86  was  visiting  friends  on 
the  Canifton  circuit  a  short  time  since.  He  has 
developed  into  a  promising  young  American 
preacher. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  announce  the  visit  of 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  R  oss.  We  found  his  remarks  not 
only  valuable  and  helpful  but  also  highly  enter¬ 
taining.  We  will  all  be  pleased  to  have  the 
privilege  of  welcoming  him  again. 

Miss  L.  Foster  graduate  in  Music  of  92 
dropped  in  upon  us  the  other  day. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cowsert  the  Baptist  Minister  was 
present  at  our  prayer  service  the  other  morning. 
Both  teachers  and  stndents  were  pleased  with  his 
remarks  and  Mr.  Cowsert  may  be  assured  of  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all  whenever  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  visit  us. 

Miss  Katie  Fan  11  a  graduate  of  Music  in  ’92 
paid  us  a  visit  recently. 

Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mr.  F.  Wright 
who  is  ill  at  the  City  hospital.  We  all  hope  for 
a  speedy  recovery,  as  he  is  greatly  missed  both  in 
the  class  room  and  on  the  field  of  sports. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Mclrvi.ie  is  preaching  at  Drumbo. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Reddick  a  matriculant  of  last  year 
is  preaching  near  New  York.. 

Mr.  E.  Aull  a  student  for  several  years  is 
attending  Trinity  Medical  College. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wagg  a  junior  Matriculant  of  last 
year  is  preaching  at  Plevena  with  Mr.  Farnsworth, 
another  old  student  as  his  superintendent. 

Mr.  J.  McNiece  an  old  student  is  attending 
the  Toronto  School  of  Pedagogy. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  success  of  Misses 
Grace  Daly  and  Daisy  Jewell  in  their  Art  Work. 
These  ladies  received  their  instruction  at  this  in¬ 
stitution  from  our  Art  teacher,  Miss  Clark,  anc 
have  been  successful  in  winning  several  prizes  at 
the  recent  fairs. 

Mr.  Jos.  Barnes  is  preaching  at  Apsley. 


EXCHANGES. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  our  new  office.  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  Exchange  colums,  by  taking- 
clippings  from  the  different  Exchanges  that  are 
received  and  give  our  readers  the  best  and  most 
interesting  gems  of  thought  contained  therein. 

The  November  “Queen’s  University  Jour¬ 
nal”  is  a  very  interesting  number.  We  may 
notice  particularly  an  article  written  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  M.  A.,  L.L.D., 
Vice  Principal  of  Queen’s  University. 

The  students  sincerely  regret  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  and  the  high  tribute  paid  to  the 
late  Vice  Principal  both  by  the  Principal  and 
students,  shows  the  deceased  worthy  of  the 
highest  estimation.  The  question,  “Why  should 
not  every  University  Student  be  as  truly  a  saint 
as  that  great  student  St.  Paul  ?”  found  in  the 
Principal’s  tribute  to  the  deceased  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

The  “Acta  Victoriana”  for  October  contains 
a  most  interesting  article  on  the  death  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Scientist  the  world  lias  ever  known, 
Louis  Pasteur.  One  who  by  untiring  efforts 
exerted  in  the  interests  of  mankind  has  won  the 
esteem  of  the  world,  and  has  left  vacant  by  his 
death  a  place  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Over  the  shop  of  a  barber  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  who  supplies  his  customers  with  all  kind  of 
fishing  tackle,  may  be  read:  Piscatorial,  Re¬ 
pository,  Tonsorial  Artist,  Physiognomical  Hair¬ 
dresser,  Cranium  Manipulator,  Capillary  Ab- 
ridger,  Shaving  and  Hair  cutting  with  Ambidex¬ 
trous  Facility,  Shampooing  on  Philological 
Principles. 

The  Editor  of  a  newspaper  that  has  adopted 
Phonetic  spelling  in  a  measure,  received  a  post 
card  from  an  old  subscriber  in  the  country  which 
read  as  follows :  “I  hev  tuk  your  paper  fur 
leven  years,  but  if  you  kant  spell  enny  better 
than  you  hev  been  doin  for  the  las  to  months 
you  may  jest  stoppit.” — International  Art  Printer- 

In  the  October  number  of  the  “Sunbeam” 
we  find  an  article  entitled  “Western  Washington” 
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The  writer  has  endeavored  to  gi  ve  us  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  country,  hnd  his  success  can  but  be 
judged  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  “Sunbeam. 

The  “Canadian  Mute”  published  for  Novem¬ 
ber  contains  a  piece  called  “How  to  be  attractive 
girls.”  The  advice  given  might  be  accepted  by 
members  of  both  sex. 

To  be  attractive  you  must  be*  sympathetic. 
Learn  to  be  interested  in  the  little  worries  and 
troubles  of  others.  Search  for  the  subjects  most 
interesting  to  your  friend,  and  be  interested  in 
them  too.  I  suppose  every  one  has  some  theme, 
some  work,  some  hobby,  that  lies  near  to  his 
heart,  and  if  you  can  draw  this  person  out  to 
speak  of  these  things  you  may  be  sure  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  or  she  feels  you  are  in  sympathy  with 
them. 

One  might  also  be  able  to  converse  on  the 
topics  of  the  day,  but  a  good  conversationalist 
also  means  one  who  is  a  good  listener,  learn  to 
talk  of  business,  of  pleasure,  of  anything  that 
you  know  is  interesting  to  the  people  you  wish 
to  please. 

Remember  it  is  not  an  easy  task  you  have 
assigned  yourself,  that  of  making  yourself  agree¬ 
able  and  attractive,  but  it  is  a  task  worth  under¬ 
taking  and  persevering  in,  provided  the  motive 
is  a  pure  one,  that  of  doing  yourself  good  as  well 
as  making  brighter  and  happier  some  of  the  lives 
that  come  in  contact  with  you. 

The  October  issue  of  the  “Evangel”  is  a 
splendid  number,  the  Evangel  is  among  our  most 
treasured  exchanges. 

We  are  pleased  to  Hnd  the  “Portfolio”  am¬ 
ong  the  exchanges  and  find  its  columns  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  “Owl”  received  for  October,  contains 
many  good  articles,  one  worthy  of  mention  is 
Pope’s  Principles  of  Criticism. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  kinds  of  critics 
he  says, 

“In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense 
And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence. 

All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  divide, 

And  pain  would  he  upon  the  laughing  side.” 


LATEST  STYLES  OF 
BOOTS  FOR  EVEBBODY. 

Also  Rubbers  of  best  quality  on  all 
lasts. 

We  guarantee  our  prices  the  Low¬ 
est  in  the  City  on  all  Boots. 

VERMILYEA  &  SON. 


LEAD  PENCILS 

Cedar,  5  cts.  per.  dozen,  Express,  3  for  Sets.,  Rubber 
Tipped,  10  cts.  per.  doz.  Herald,  (Flat  Rubber)  2  for  5, 
and  all  other  makes  equally  as  cheap. 

Largest  Stock  in  Canada. 

CHAS.  N.  SULMAN. 


STUDENTS  HO  ! 

For  a  First-Class  Hair  Cut  or  Shave,  go  to 

LATTSMER. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  —  Front  Street. 


DR.  W.  YOUKER, 

Office  and  residence,  — Pinnacle  St.,  second  door  be¬ 
low  Merchant’s  Bank. 

Office  hours,  1  to  3,  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 


DR.  Iv  ins. 

Office  and  Residence, — Corner  of  Hotel  and 
Church  Streets. 

Office  Hchjrs, — From  1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  from 
7  to  9  p.  m. 

Telephone  80. 


HATTER  AND  FURNISHER. 

Two  doors  above  Foot  Bridge,  -  Belleville,  Out. 
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CTO  STUDENTS 

Where  to  go  for  Artists  Material,  Toilet 
Articles,  Best  Perfumes,  ‘‘Choice  Candies,”  “Gold¬ 
en  Cough  Balsam,”  our  own  special  remedy  for 
coughs,  colds,  etc. 

ALEX.  RAY, 

Opposite  Beehive.  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 

THOS.  STEWART, 


BELLEVILLE,  ONT. 


SCRANTON 

COAL. 


Hard  &  Soft 
WOOD. 


HEAD  OFFICE. — BRIDGE  ST.,  BELLEVILLE. 

ADAM  HENRY, 

SELLS  GENERAL  GROCERIES, 

HAMS,  BACON,  LARD  FLOUR  &  FEED,  SEEDS, 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

THOS,  WALTERi, 

N'®s^^>MERCHANT  TAILOR.^^z®^ 
Front  Street  Belleville. 

Is  the  place  to  get  a  Nobby  Suit  of  Clothes,  well  made 
and  a  good  fit  every  time,  with  prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Our  Stock  is  now  fidl  and  complete  of  all  the 
best  goods  in  the  market.  A  call  solicited. 

. TELEPHONE  207 . 


F0B™i™f0™ss }  { MeCOY’S  LIVERY 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL,  FRONT  STREET. 

I — l~F*  I  l~  iT  i'HI  \S  TT  iZE-iJd-i  m 


GO  TO 

JAKIE  FINKLES 

FOR 

Pure  Candy  &  Fresh  Roasted  Peanuts 


STUDENTS*^^ 

PATRONIZE 

HOWARD 

THE  LEADING  BARBER, 

303  Front  Street. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  A 


First-Class  -  Pl)oto 

GO  TO 

SMITH  &  CLARKE,  sa#«eed. 


CA£,»W.E£.X. 

DENTIST 

Gold  Crowning  and  Bridge  Work  a  Specialty. 
Next  door  to  the  Anglo  American  Hotel. 
Dental  Rooms — Caldwell  Block. 

Residence — Bridge  Street. 


JOHN  SNELL 

FAMILY  BOTCHER  &  LIVE  STOCK  BEHLER 

505  Marble  Block  —  Opp.  Upper  Bridge. 

BELLEVILLE  -  ONT. 

TELEPHONE . 21. 


W.  P,  McMAHON, 

BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR,  NOTARY  PUBLIC  Etc. 

Office, — Richardson  Block. 
BELLEVILLE,  —  —  ONTARIO. 

P.  O.  Box,  607. 

STUDENTS 

Leaving  orders  with  ns  for  anything 
in  our  line,  may  rely  upon  the  same 
being  delivered  carefully  and  promptly 
at  “OLD  ALBERT.” 

All  Telephone  orders  delivered  C.O.D. 

ED.  F.  DICKENS, 

Telephone,  170.  Caterer  &  Confectioner. 

J.E.  Walmsley  &  Co 

Wholesale  Grocers 

BELLEVILLE  —  —  —  —  ONTARIO 


NOTICE. 


Livery  and  Hack  Stables 

PINNACLE  ST.,  OPP.  MARKET  SQUARE. 

TELEPHONE  NO.  94. 

ii.  'w.  oivoixriKL 

^"Patronage  of  Students  solicited. 
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THE  QUINTS  STEAM  LAUNDRY 


TELEPHONE  102. 

Calls  at  Room  48,  Albert  College  each  week  as  follows  : 

Monday,  for  work  which  is  returned  the  next  Thursday. 

Tuesday,  “  “  “  “  Friday. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  “  “  Saturday. 

Work  Done  to  Perfection.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering.  '  W.  G.  HANCOCK,  Agent 


T.  J.  BENSON  &  CO. 


(  x  INOC:  INKS. 


407  Front  St.,  Belleville. 


Telephone  No.  57 


l^^CLase  &  Sanborn's  Coffees  a  specialty. 


O] 


m 


hi, 


Si 


—MANUFACTURER  OF— 


Dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks  and  Plated  Ware.  Jewel¬ 
lery  and  Watch  Repairing  a  Speciality.  Work 
done  on  the  shortest  notice. 


HATTER  AND  FURRIER. 

ROBERTSON  BLOCK.  FRONT  ST..  BELLEVILLE. 

Furs  repaired  in  first  class  style. 

10  per.  cent  off  to  Students. 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT?  Fo.-  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
IUNN  &  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  'A .3  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
munn  &  CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadway. 


S.  J.  WBDDIN,  FLORIST. 

Wedding  BoqLiets  and  Funeral 

Designs  a  Specialty. 

BOX  6G2.  Telephone,  No.  130  a. 

LOUIS  SCHULTZ. 

MAKE  $22  AND  $23  SUITS  FOR  $18. 

TWEED  SUITS  FROM  $G  TO  $14 


If  you  are  ready  to  purchase 
an  Instrument,  either  for  cash 
or  on  the  Instalment  plan,  see 


RIGGS 


Ni/ 

/i\ 


F.  OHJIRLEiS  CLARK,, 

CHEMIST  &  DRUGGIST, 


\l/ 

/N 


the  reliable 

PIANO  and 

organ  dealer. 


Several  different  makes  to  choose  from.  W.  B.  Riggs,  Front  Street, 

Violins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Etc,  Sheet  Music.  Belleville. 


Dealer  in  Artist’s  Supplies,  and  Fine  Toilet  Articles. 

Front  Street. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  ‘‘TIMES/’ 

(As  sung  by  Albert  College  Boys.) 

O,  I  love  to  sing  the  rhymes 
In  the  Albert  College  Times — 

The  leading  college  journal  of  the  day— 

Of  it  we  all  are  proud, 

And  we’ll  sing  its  praise  aloud, 

And  give  good  heed  to  all  it  has  to  say. 

The  time  is  not  far  hence 
(If  we  have  an  ounce  of  sense) 

When  we  realize  the  benefit  it  has  been 
Transforming  into  Sages 
Many  students  of  all  ages, 

From  twenty-five  way  down  to  sweet  sixteen. 

We  love  all  our  p/ofessors, 

And  we’ll  never  be  transgressors 
Against  the  laws  of  such  a  noble  staff. 

We’ll  scorn  all  idle  shams, 

And  prepare  well  our  exams, 

And  then  go  home  to  eat  the  fatted  calf. 


But  while  in  the  city 
It  would  be  an  awful  pity 
If  we  didn’t  get  our  photos  done  by  Weese  ; 
And  get  our  pictures  framed 
For  his  work  is  justly  famed 
And  his  business  all  the  time  on  the  increase. 

His  prices  are  all  right, 

And  he’ll  serve  you  with  delight, 

So  come  and  bring  your  many  friends  along  ; 
He’ll  put  you  at  your  ease 
And  endeavor  all  to  please, 

And  lighten  all  your  labor  like  a  song. 


FOR  PICTURES. 


PORTERS  OF<^s®»'' 


Carpets,  Curtains,  and  General  House  Furnishings. 

Dress  Goods,  Silk  Gloves  &  .Hosiery. 
CLOTHES  and  TWEEDS,  lens’  Clothing  made  to  order. 


MANTLES  and  MILLINERY. 


-v'  sr 


TERMS  CASH. 


ONE  PRICE  ONLY. 


Geo.  Hie  \  Co. 
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HOW  IS  YOUR  EYESIGHT  ? 


L  V  -  ■»  1 

.•*  w* ..  i  v. 
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.v-  Unless  a  favorable  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
;'i  question  the  sufferer  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with 
bis  work. 
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L.  W.  YeomahsI&ICo) 


if-  are  prepared  to  test  the  eyesight  Free,  and  guaran¬ 
is  tee  satisfaction. 
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Indications 
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Defective 
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Vision. 


L.W.Yeomans&Co 


Besides  keeping  a  large  Stock  of  Di  ugs  and  £ 


Patent  Medicines,  we  have  the  best  values  in  fancy  « 


articles  and  sundries. 


Blurred  distant  or  near  vision. 
Pain  in  the  eyes  or  bead. 
Redness  of  eyelids. 

Desire  for  better  light. 

Objects  held  farther  away. 
Tendency  to  close  the  eyes. 
Drowsiness  after  reading. 


Brushes 
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Perfumes  I 


Shaving,  Hair,  Tooth,  and  Nail  of  j|j 

y?t 


exceptional  value. 


Soaps 


i 


m 


Sundries. 

ii 


Maripose  and  Southern  Lily,  High-  . 
land  Heather,  White  Lilac  and  Violet.  ^ 

I 


Buttermilk,  Carbolic, 


Glycerine,  r|; 
Sulphur,  Tar  k  Rose  Complexion. 


I 


Sponges, 


* 


Powder  and  Mirrors. 

ft 


Chamois,  Purses,  Toilet  ^ 
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WATERMAN’S  “  IDEAL  ’’ 

<^^ss®^FOUNTAIN  PEN. 
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Prices  from  $2.50  up. 


Students  receive  10%  discount. 
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C.  B.,  SCANTLEBURY, 
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STATIONERY  AND  COLLEGE  SUPPLIES.  I 
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